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that the insertion in future arrangements of an agree- Chapter
ment to refer differences to an iater-imperial tribunal    __L
would be a convenient and wise step, and would follow
the analogy of treaties between states which often pro-
vide for reference to the Permanent Court or other
tribunal of differences which arise. It is clear that in
practice inter-imperial disputes must be determined on
much the same principles as apply to international
disputes, for these, after all, rest in the main on the law
of contract, and for other issues, such as the treatment
of residents, the analogies of international relations1
would have to be resorted to, the tribunal making such
changes as are held by it necessary to adapt the rules
prevailing between states under different sovereigns to
states owing allegiance to the same sovereign.
In certain cases, of course, the tribunal would be
able to apply the ordinary rules of international law
without qualification. Though normally international
treaties are, under the ruling of 1926, not to apply to
the relations inter se of parts of the Commonwealth, on
occasion they may deliberately be made so applicable,
as is now proposed to be the case with the Convention
as to Air Navigation,2 and, when this is done, whatever
the form adopted, the tribunal would naturally treat
the issue as if the parts of the Empire were distinct
states.
1  Baty, Journ. Comp. Leg. xii. 163, holds that inter-imperial relations
are subject to international law; cf. Rynne, Die volkerrechtliche Stdlung
Irlands, pp. 342 If. Sir S. Cripps' denial (ParL Deb. cclxvii. 667) that one
sovereign can enter into relations with himself goes too far; the Elector
of Hanover could clearly make a treaty with the King of the United
Kingdom.
2  The Protocol of December 11, 1929, gives each Dominion a distinct
vote, in lieu of giving one vote to the whole Empire, on the understand-
ing that the Convention applies between the parts of the Empire.